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Introduction 


In a foreword to the first of the regular series of 
Current Affairs pamphlets issued in October, 1951, the 
Minister of National Defence stated that service person- 
nel “should know as much as possible about Canada .. .”. 


Accordingly, the Bureau of Current Affairs has 
initiated a series of citizenship pamphlets. In this series 
five have been published to date dealing with the follow- 
ing topics:— 


The Canadian Constitution 
How Parliament Works 

Local Government 

The Serviceman and His Vote 
The Public Service of Canada. 


We are now issuing citizenship pamphlets which tell 
about the ten provinces of Canada and Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. This material will supplement the 
first five pamphlets. 


We sincerely hope that service personnel will obtain 
a broader understanding and deeper appreciation of their 
country from a study and discussion of this material. 


HARRY R. LOW 
Director, Bureau of Current Affairs 


The Yukon and 


Northwest Territories 


Over vast areas of the north, the land can have the 
almost infinite monotony of seemingly limitless tundra 
or muskeg. Over other parts, it can have such tremen- 
dous, sweeping horizontal patterns as the long course of 
the Mackenzie River wandering in great serpentine curves 
over the flat floor of a valley that in many places is 50 to 
100 miles wide. Elsewhere it is mountainous. 


In an area so huge, so diverse, so sparsely settled, 
as the Yukon and Northwest Territories, transportation 
and communications hold the keys to many problems— 
problems of administration, of economic development, of 
personal life. 


The Yukon is small by comparison with the North- 
west Territories, yet it is larger than the combined areas 
of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland including Labrador. 


Quebec, the largest Canadian province, is consider- 
ably less than half the area of the Northwest Territories. 
Ontario is less than a third as large. 


Put the areas of the Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories together and the result is nearly equal to the com- 
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The Gold Rush 


bined areas of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario. 


The gold-seekers who came to the Yukon by thou- 
sands after the famous strike on Bonanza Creek in the 
Klondike in 1896 mostly arrived by boat at Skagway, 
Alaska, then struggled across the Chilkoot and White 
Passes on foot. At Lake Lindeman, headwaters of the 
Lewes River, they built crude boats, some of them little 
more than rafts, and floated 500 miles down the Lewes 
and Yukon Rivers to Dawson where the Klondike River 
joins the Yukon. 


As Dawson blossomed into a fit setting for “the lady 
known as Lou” and for the shooting of Dan McGrew, i: 
seemed desirable to establish some measure of law anc 
order. The North West Mounted Police, who were in the 
Yukon before 1896, set up posts at Dawson and White 
horse and brought in additional constables by the Skagway 
route; but they soon decided to blaze a trail from Edmon- 
ton entirely on Canadian soil. Their exploration patrol, 
commanded by Inspector D. J. Moody, set out from Ed- 
monton in September, 1897, and required more than a 


year to reach Fort Selkirk midway between Whitehorse 
and Dawson. 


Inspector Moody’s patrol travelled by pack horse, by 
dog team, by boat and afoot. Today, travelling by com- 
mercial airline, you can leave Edmonton at 11.15 a.m., 
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Loading Air Freight 


every day except Sunday, and be in Whitehorse four and 
a half hours later. If it is midsummer and you want to 
see the midnight sun you may decide to go on to Dawson, 
a hundred miles beyond Fort Selkirk, that same afternoon. 
You will be in time for a leisurely dinner and a stroll 
through the quiet streets in the long Arctic twilight. Then 
you can climb a hill and see the sun dipping to the horizon 
and a few minutes later beginning to rise again. 


In less than half a day of flying time you have 
covered the route that took more than a year to travel 
half a century ago. 


But even by air, the distances in the Canadian north 
are still almost unbelievably great. 


Immensity 


If you have flown all the way across Canada from 
Torbay Airport at St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Patricia 
Bay Airport at Victoria, British Columbia—or even part 
way across, say from Toronto to Regina—you think you — 
have a pretty fair impression of the vast size of your 
country. | 


But after any long flight over the Northwest Terri- 
tories, you realize that no air journeys across the com- 
paratively thickly-populated southern fifth of the nation 
ever give the deep psychological experience of distan:s 
and immensity that an air passenger receives in the nor’). 


The total distance from St. John’s to Victoria wil! »e 
greater than that of your flight over the Northwest Te:='- 
tories. But a transcontinental flight is done in a ser«s 
of hops from city to city—St. John’s, Sydney, Monci«ii, 
Montreal and so on—and most of the time, looking dow ii, 
there are man-made patterns: the roads and the farm 
and the villages of the eastern provinces, the checker- 
board of square farms on the prairies, the little towns 
and ribbons of railway track through the mountains of 
British Columbia. 


Over most of the Northwest Territories, on the other 
hand, you fly hour after hour with never a sign beneath 
you that man has placed foot on the earth. If you do see 
a sign, it will be only a small trading post, with buildings 
for no more than a dozen or two people, emphasizing the 
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loneliness of the land. You may travel another fifty, per- 
haps five hundred miles, before you come to the next sign 
of habitation. 


Hour after hour your plane devours distance, yet 
there is always more distance still to be devoured. Under 
the hypnotic drone of the engines, hour after hour, your 
idea of distance changes into a new understanding of im- 
mensity which you will carry with you the rest of your life. 


Flying from Edmonton to Aklavik by commercial 
airline, your plane is in the air nearly eight hours the 
first day and four and a half hours the second day. At 
Norman Wells, after that first day of flying from Edmon- 
ton, you have not yet reached the Arctic Circle. 


Communications 


Over the Yukon, the impressions are much the same, - 


although with some differences. The landscape is more 
rugged with, consequently, a greater variety of scenery. 
There is also the beginning of a man-made pattern, at 
least beneath the most frequently travelled air routes. 


In one sense, the airplane, radio and wire services © 


solve the transportation and communication problems of 
the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and solve them 
very slickly. But in another sense—the sense in which 
transportation and communication problems have been 
solved in the southern parts of Canada—they provide 
scarcely any solution. 


Air mail will, of course, reach Dawson from Edmon- 
ton as swiftly as you did—in less than a day. In the gold 
rush era, a letter from the “outside” might reach a miner 
in the Yukon in six weeks or six months or never. 


Telegraph service, either commercial land line or 
government wireless, both connecting with commercial 
communication systems in all parts of Canada and in- 
deed throughout the world, provides almost instantaneous 
communication with the “outside”. Towns along the 
Alaska Highway have the same long-distance telephone 
connections that are available to telephone subscribers 
in the southern parts of Canada. Whitehorse has dial 
telephones. 
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Costs 


Throughout both the Yukon and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, these communication services are supplemented 
by various others, some operated by the Department 
of Transport, some operated commercially or co-opera- 
tively within a district, some operated by private com- 
mercial mining enterprises, and others — usually “ham” 
radio stations — operated by private individuals. 


But the cost of transportation by airplane in the 
north, for either passengers or supplies, is necessarily 
high. So too is the cost of communication other than 
by mail. 


For example, a full-rate, ten-word telegram from 
Aklavik to Toronto costs the sender $4.45. Of this 
amount, $2.75 is the cost of transmitting the message 
from Aklavik to Edmonton, a distance of about 1,200 
miles, and $1.70 the cost of transmitting from Edmonton 
to Toronto, a distance of about 1,800 miles. 


In short, the north is still almost unbelievably im- 
mense unless you can afford a private airplane and a 
private wireless station. For the average individual, tele- 
graph and telephone costs are prohibitive for mere pleasant 
chatter. However, for emergency purposes, for official 
purposes such as defence, administration or weather re- 
porting, and also for the purposes of the larger busi- 
ness organizations such as mining companies success- 
ful enough to take the higher costs in their stride, the 
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Distances 


north is surprisingly well supplied with modern communi- 
cation facilities. 


Look at this problem of area and distance in another 
way. It is about 2,865 miles from the most southerly land 
in Canada to the most northerly, and more than three- 
quarters of that distance lies across the Northwest Terri- 
tories. The most southerly bit of Canadian soil is Middle 
Island in Lake Erie, about 50 miles south of Windsor, 
Ontario. It is about 685 miles from Middle Island in Lake 
Erie to the most southerly part of the Territories, Stag 
Island in James Bay; and it is 2,180 miles from Stag Island 
to Cape Aldrich on the north shore of Ellesmere Island. 
That 2,180 miles exceeds the 2,065 miles of a transatlantic 
flight from Gander to Shannon. 


Incidentally, few, except the administrative officers 
who have to be concerned with them, ever stop to think 
of the islands of James Bay and Hudson Bay as being 
included in the Northwest Territories. The Territories, for 
the average person looking at a map, begin at the 60th 
parallel, where it forms the northern border of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. But 
even measuring the depth of the Northwest Territories 
from the 60th parallel, they cover more than half of 
Canada’s depth from south to north. 


The width of the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
from east to west is almost as great as their total depth. 
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Northern Skies 


The most easterly cape of Baffin Island is 1,765 miles 
from the most westerly point in the southwest corner of 
the Yukon. 


Yet these figures of distance, impressive as they are, 
seem inadequate beside the realities of a long air journey 
in the north. Statistical distance is merely a straight line. 
When you fly you are in a three-dimensional immensity. 
The turning propellers steadily take care of the straight 
line, but in the north you find it impossible to ignore the 
height of the heavens above you or the breadth of the land 
below. 


The night sky may be filled to the zenith with extra- 
ordinarily brilliant Northern Lights. The day sky, at 
certain seasons and in certains districts, may be filled to 
the horizon with migrating wild geese—not a few hundreds 
or a few thousands, but many hundreds of thousands. 


The predominant characteristics of the Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories, the ruggedness of the former, 
the immensity of the latter, have made it necessary to solve 
the transportation problem of each in somewhat different 
ways. The Yukon was “opened up” mainly by river and 
overland transportation, the Northwest Territories by air. 
In the Yukon there is a railway. River boats have opera- 
ted there for more than half a century. There are roads. 


In the Northwest Territories there were steamboats, 
now replaced by diesel-powered boats, on the great inland 
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Canada’s Most Northerly School 


water route from Fort Smith, by way of the Slave and 
Mackenzie Rivers, to Aklavik and Tuktoyaktuk on the 
Arctic Ocean. There are connecting shipping routes on 
Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. But in the entire 
1,304,903 square miles of the Northwest Territories there 
are only a few miles of main road that lead to anywhere 
and there are no railways at all. Excepting the local 
roads at the settlements, everything else in the way of 
transportation is by air or by salt-water coastal shipping, 
and most of it is by air. Dog teams are still used by the 
Eskimos and the Indians and to a limited extent by others, 
but they are slow for the pace of our times. 
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Waterways 


The one railway in the Yukon runs 110 miles from 
the port of Skagway, Alaska, to Whitehorse. During the 
summer it maintains a service to Whitehorse daily except 
Sundays. In the winter, trains run twice a week. 


Boats on the Yukon River are not used by passengers 
as much as they were in the days before air transportation 
and the Alaska Highway. In summer, however, there are 
tourists who enjoy the two-day cruise downstream from 
Whitehorse to Dawson and the four-day return trip buck- 
ing the current. There is a motorboat shuttle service 
which transfers freight from the large boats on the Yukon 
to Old Crow, far up the Porcupine River. Boats formerly 
transported supplies and mining equipment to the Mayo 
district on the Stewart River, but trucks on the Mayo- 
Whitehorse highways have been doing the job since 1950. 


The water route to the “outside” is from Skagway, 
Alaska, by way of Prince Rupert, to Vancouver or to one 
of the Pacific ports in the United States. 


The Yukon, in comparison with the much bigger 
Northwest Territories, has what amounts almost to a net- 
work of roads. The main one, of course, is the famous 
Alaska Highway, 1,523 miles long, which runs through 
the Yukon for 587 miles, from Watson Lake to Snag. It 
was built during the Second World War from Dawson 
Creek, B.C., to Fairbanks, Alaska, as a Canada-United 
States defence project. The maintenance of the Canadian 
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Trucks on Alaska Highway 


section may be transferred shortly from the Army to the 
federal Department of Public Works. 


Along it are tiny settlements with such picturesque 
names as Lower Rancheria, Champagne and Cracker 
Creek. The Canadian customs and excise port of entry is 
at Snag, 15 miles inside the Yukon from the Alaska 
border, and the 15 miles do not matter in the least because 
there is no place for anybody to go except straight along 
the road. Snag, by the way, is the coldest spot in Canada. 
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Roads 


One day, in 1947, the thermometer officially registered 81 
degrees below zero. 


Lesser roads, branching off the Alaska Highway, are 
open twelve months in the year to Carcross, Mayo, Keno 
Hill and Dawson, and on from Dawson into Alaska. 


The only all-weather trunk road in the Northwest 
Territories is the northern 81 miles of the Mackenzie High- 
way. This highway runs from Hay River, on the south 
shore of Great Slave Lake, across the Alberta border, to 
railhead at Grimshaw in the Peace River district. The 
Mackenzie Highway has the same rail and road connec- 
tions as the Alaska Highway through Alberta and British 
Columbia. It was built as a joint project of the Federal 
and Alberta governments, the latter paying the entire cost 
of the NWT section and two-thirds of the 304 miles in 
Alberta. 


There is a road, not yet much better than a trail, run- 
ning about 100 miles easterly along the south shore of 
Great Slave Lake to the base metals mining develop- 
ment at Pine Point. A winter road crosses Great Slave 
Lake on the ice between Yellowknife and Hay River and 
skirts the north shore. Roads lead out from Yellowknife 
to various mines and the airport. One extremely im- 
portant short road starts about 15 miles inside Alberta 
and carries truck freight around the rapids on the Slave 
River to Fort Smith and Bell Rock, NWT, where it is 
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Siwash C emetery—Yukon 


trans-shipped to river boats for the long haul to the Arctic 
Ocean. Altogether there are about 150 miles of local 
roads at Fort Smith. There are other roads of various 


lengths at Hay River, Fort Simpson, Fort Providence and 
Norman Wells. 


However, road building is not one of the urgent 
activities in the Northwest Territories. Distances are too 
great and the vast area is too Sparsely settled for highway 
networks. The north country has jumped almost Straight 
from the age of the Steamboat into the air age. 
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River Boats 


The river boat is still the great freight carrier of the 
Northwest Territories. Records have been established in 
the airlifting of extremely heavy cargoes, it is true, but, 
whenever possible, heavy or bulky equipment is still 
transported by water, and the same may be said of bulk 
supplies. Freight for isolated outposts is landed at the 
nearest wharves for distribution by airplane, truck or dog 
team. 


_ It may be a long time before anthropologists decide 
how many thousands of years the Indians have been using 
the Mackenzie River system as a water highway, but the 
paleface has been travelling on it since 1789. It was in 


Paddle-W heel Steamer 
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The Mackenzie River 


that year that Alexander Mackenzie made his historic 
journey of exploration from Fort Chipewyan, on Lake 
Athabasca, down the Slave River, across Great Slave 


Lake, then down to tide-water on the great river which. * 


bears his name. 


The canoes and, later, the York boats of the fur 
traders, provided transportation on the Mackenzie system 
during the first three-quarters of the 19th century, but by 
1886 steamboats were running from Fort Smith on the 
Slave River to Fort McPherson near the Mackenzie 
River Delta. 


The modern Mackenzie River water transportation 
system runs all the way from Waterways, Alberta, to Ak- 
lavik and Tuktoyaktuk, the former a port of the Macken- 
zie Delta, the latter a harbour on the shore of the Arctic 
itself. From Fort Fitzgerald, Alta., to Fort Smith and 
nearby Bell Rock, is the already mentioned truck portage 
around the rapids. But from there to the Arctic flows an 
uninterrupted navigable waterway a thousand miles long. 


From the air, there is no other geographical feature 
in Canada quite like the Mackenzie River. It makes all 
other Canadian rivers, even, in some ways, the mighty 
St. Lawrence, look like pygmies. Everything about it, 
except the timber along its banks, is on a scale that would 
delight the heart of Paul Bunyan. Babe, the Blue Ox, 
could not drink it dry. Even the mosquitoes that breed 
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Yukon Mountains 


in the muskeg through which it flows are of gigantic size. 
At Norman Wells, about 450 miles upstream from the 
Arctic, it is between two and three miles wide and some 
60 feet deep. In places it looks more like a long lake 
than a river. But its placid appearance is deceptive, as 
anyone finds when he tries to row or paddle against the 
current. 


The vertical geographical pattern is as impressive, 
especially in the Yukon, as the horizontal. Mount Logan 
and fifteen other peaks in the St. Elias Range are higher 
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Mountains 


than any other Canadian mountains. Only about 150 
miles from Dawson, at the headwaters of the Wind and 
the Bonnet Plume Rivers, are mountains, not spectacu- 
larly high, but so numerous, so rugged and so devoid of 
passes, that government surveyors who went in a year 
or two ago by helicopter, were probably the first human 
beings to see them from the ground. 


On Baffin and Ellesmere Islands, in the Northwest 
Territories, are mountains of 8,000, 9,000 and even 10,000 
feet which have yet to be accurately measured. Detailed 
information about them will probably be lacking for a 
long time, unless some development occurs to justify the 
expense of their exploration. 

In short, there is still an area of about half a million 
square miles in Canada that has scarcely been seen by 
anyone except from airplanes, and it will be many genera- 
tions before everything is known about some of these re- 
gions. Whatever geographical features may eventually 
be found, it is certain that they will not be simply or 
easily tamed. Whether it is the seemingly endless mono- 
tony of the tundra, or the convolutions of the great rivers, 
or the titanic upheavals of rock in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, or the perpetual ice caps over parts of Baffin and 
Ellesmere Islands, it is difficult to believe that people will 
impose strong man-made patterns on the natural patterns, 
as they have done on the land in the southern parts of 
Canada. 
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Tree Line and Watershed 


Over an area as immense as the Yukon and North- 
west Territories, it would be natural to expect great vari- 
ations in climate. But it is the comparative uniformity, 
not the variations, which is surprising. The entire Can- 
adian northland falls into only two climatic classifications: 
the Northwestern Lands Region and the Northern Lands 
Region. 


The Northwestern region includes all of the Yukon 
and parts of the District of Mackenzie southwest of a line 
-drawn from the Mackenzie River delta to the shore of 
Hudson Bay where Manitoba and Keewatin meet at the 
60th parallel. The Northern region takes in the rest of 
Mackenzie, most of Keewatin and all of Franklin. 


The dividing line between the two regions coincides 
with the low watershed which separates the rivers drain- 
ing into Hudson Bay from those which flow into the 
Arctic, and also with the tree line. There are practically 
no trees at all in the Northern region, which is the tundra 
of Canada. In the Northwestern region, practically the 
whole area is forested to some extent, though the tree 
growth is stunted in the far northern sections. 


The most significant difference between the climates 
of the two regions is summer temperature. Frost-free 
summer days will run from an average of 67 at Chester- 
field Inlet to only six or seven on Baffin and Ellesmere 
Islands. Throughout the Arctic Archipelago, there will 
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Climate 


be one or two days a year when the thermometer will rise 
to 65 degrees or higher, but in summer as in winter the 
climate remains decidedly cold. This Northern region, 
in the winter, is almost continuously below zero. 


Over in the Northwestern region, in the Yukon and © 
the Mackenzie River valley, temperatures are much 
warmer in summer, and probably colder in winter except 
in the southern Yukon. 


It is in rainfall and snowfall, or rather their scarcity, 
that the two regions show their greatest similarity. The 
north is by no means a land of much snow. Far less 
falls there than in southern Canada. Montreal, Ottawa 
and Toronto would have no snow-clearing problem if as 
little fell in those cities as falls almost anywhere in north- 
ern Canada in an average winter. 


Everyone has read that cattle have been raised and 
crops grown at Aklavik, and it is more or less well known 
that some thousands of U.S. veterans settled on farms in 
Alaska at the end of the Second World War. From such 
scraps of information it is easy to jump to the conclusion 
that reasonably successful farming will be carried on in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories as soon as there is 
enough population in any area to provide markets for the 
produce. 


But any such conclusion seems rather wide of the 
probabilities. The cattle raising experiment at Aklavik 
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Agriculture 


was not a practical success, and the “crops” were a few 
kinds of vegetables. Even after varieties of grains matur- 
ing in a very short growing season have been developed, as 
they undoubtedly will be, there is still only a slim chance 
of agricultural development north of Fort Simpson. Arable 
soil is scarce; what little exists is not of particularly good 
quality; and rainfall is so scanty that drought will always 
be a hazard. 


Vegetables grow well in many parts of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. So it can be expected that 
kitchen gardens and market gardens will flourish almost 
anywhere there is settlement, provided the right kinds of 
fertilizer are generously applied. Most annual species of 
flowers, familiar in southern Canada, can also be grown. 
But field crops are never likely to be consistently success- 
ful except in some of the most southerly districts. 


For the last 70 years there have been over-optimistic 
estimates of the possibilities of agriculture in the Yukon, 
and more recently in parts of the Northwest Territories. 
Perhaps, at the present time, there is a reaction in the 
opposite direction and there is an unjustified tendency to 
regard the agricultural possibilities as nil. Nevertheless, 
the hard fact remains that the census of 1951 found only 
four privately-operated farms in all of Canada north of 
the 60th parallel. There are two others, both experi- 
mental stations, operated by the Federal Government. 
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Rainfall 


One is about a hundred miles west of Whitehorse in the 
Yukon. The other is at Fort Simpson in the Northwest 
Territories. 


Fundamental conditions affecting agriculture are - © 


totally different throughout all of the Canadian northland 
from conditions in those parts of Alaska where there are 
comparatively extensive farmlands. Alaska’s farming 
regions are mostly on the Pacific coast, where there is 
adequate and in many cases more than adequate rainfall. 
But the highest mountains in North America take the 
moisture out of the winds blowing in from the Pacific over 
the Yukon more thoroughly than the Coast Mountains and 
the Rockies do from the winds that blow across southern 
Alberta. The rainfall story is not greatly different across 
the Mackenzie and Keewatin districts all the way to 
Hudson Bay. 


Not only are the St. Elias Mountains of the Yukon 
and some of the mountains of Alaska 5,000 to 8,000 feet 
higher than the mountains of British Columbia, but they 
are in a colder latitude. Both height and latitude combine 
to make the Yukon and Alaskan mountains the last word 
in wringers to squeeze the moisture out of air currents. 


If it were not for the comparatively slow evaporation 
rate, the entire Canadian northland would be a desert. 
There isn’t much snowfall or rainfall, but then the evapo- 
ration of moisture isn’t nearly as rapid, taking things on 
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Summer Sunshine 


a year-round basis, as in southern Canada. Consequently, 
enough moisture remains in the soil—where there is 
arable soil—to support tree growth and plant life. 


But it is a precarious balance. Late in each summer 
it is almost always touch and go whether the soil moisture 
will last through the short but intensive growing season. 
The average annual precipitation, measured over an eight- 
year period at the experimental substation of the federal 
Department of Agriculture a hundred miles west of White- 
horse, is 10:52 inches. This compares with 12 to 20 
“inches over most of Alberta and Saskatchewan and with 
28 to 40 inches in southern Ontario and Quebec. 


The short growing season in the Yukon and the Mac- 
Kenzie valley gets its intensity, of course, from the long 
hours of summer sunlight. The air is as warm, or nearly 
as warm, as it is at the same season in the thickly popu- 
lated parts of Quebec and Ontario, but the Yukon experi- 
mental substation gets 40 more hours of bright sunshine 
in May than the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa. 
Anywhere near the Arctic Circle at midsummer there is 
enough light to support plant growth throughout virtually 
the entire 24 hours of each day. 


Conditions for agriculture are slightly better in the 
Mackenzie valley than in the Yukon. At the Department 
of Agriculture experimental substation at Fort Simpson, 
near the confluence of the Liard and the Mackenzie, the 
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Growth 


summer temperatures are a few degrees higher than at the 
Yukon station. The frost-free season at Fort Simpson 
is also slightly longer. The result is that some crops will 
mature at Fort Simpson in years when similar crops are 
caught by killing frosts in the Yukon. 


Meanwhile, finding the right quality of soil for 
agriculture will always be a problem throughout the north- 
land. The casual visitor, seeing the trees and the grasses 
and the numerous other types of vegetation growing every- 
where except on bare rock, might think there are millions 
of acres of arable land. In some cases, notably in the case 
of wildflowers, vegetation may seem to be far more lux- 
uriant than in the south. But it is quite a different matter 
when one tries to grow the familiar grains and plants of 
ordinary Canadian agriculture. Even with the phenomenal 
intensity of the northern growing season only a compara- 
tively few varieties have time to mature properly. Many 
vegetables grow to astonishing size, but grains, even when 
they do mature, rarely yield as good crops as they would 
farther south. Here the limiting factor often seems to be 
the characteristics of the soil. By southern standards, there 
are very few areas of genuinely good soil in the north. 


The economic life of northern Canada has a two-fold 
basis, minerals and furs. The fur trade existed as the 
sole commercial enterprise for more than a hundred years, 
then it was suddenly overshadowed by the Yukon gold 
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Mine at Yellowknife 


rush. Approximately $100 million worth of gold was 
taken out of the Yukon in ten years, then production 
dropped down to an average of about $3 million a year. 


In the Northwest Territories, minerals did not come 
into the picture until 1920 and did not exceed fur produc- 
tion in value until about ten years later. In 1920, the first 
oil was taken from wells on the shore of the Mackenzie 
River at Norman Wells but there was little if any market 
for it until the uranium deposit at Great Bear Lake was 
discovered in 1929-30. Gold at Yellowknife came next, 
but with all types of mining combined it was not until 
1945 that mineral production in the Northwest Territories 
began to leave the fur trade behind in economic 
importance. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company Store 


For the natives, both Indian and Eskimos, furs have 
been for a century and a half, and still are, the main link 
with the economic system of the outside world. Some of 
the Indians do occasional day labour, but the northern 
Indian, with a racial background of centuries of seasonal 
migration to wherever game is plentiful, is too restless for 
the steady, day after day, year-long work required by the 
mines. Only semi-nomadic now, many Indians camp or 
live near trading posts. Recently a tendency of Indian 
families to move toward the Alaska Highway has been 
noticed in the southern Yukon. Near the highway there 
are greater opportunities for intermittent work and there 
is also some market for souvenirs and handicraft products. 
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Eskimo Economics 


The Eskimos have recently gained two additional 
small but perhaps important economic bases, reindeer 
herding and the sale of the small soapstone sculpture 
which they have made, apparently as a hobby, from time 
immemorial. Only a few Eskimo families are now en- 
gaged in reindeer herding, but if the experiment is a suc- 
cess this occupation may mark the transition from the 
nomadic to a more settled life for a percentage of the 
Eskimo race. 
| As may be imagined from the characteristics of the 
country and the great distances between settlements, trans- 
portation is one of the principal commercial activities. 
Whitehorse, for example, has always been largely de- 
pendent economically upon the transportation business. 
It is the terminus of the only railway in the north and 
the beginning of the steamboat route down the Yukon 
River; and now it has the Yukon’s busiest airport. 

A developing activity is the tourist business, par- 
ticularly along the Alaska Highway; but it is easy to 
exaggerate the volume of tourist trade. One way of 
keeping things in perspective is to glance at the statistics 
of big game hunting by outside sportsmen. The Yukon 
is world-famous among hunters for certain rare types of 
mountain sheep and of course also for moose, bear and 
two types of caribou. But in 1953, only 62 big-game 
hunting licences were issued to non-Canadians and only 
four to Canadians not resident in the Yukon. 
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Mining 


In an entirely different class from such minor com- 
mercial activity is the mining industry. The cumulative 
value of all mineral production in the Yukon to the end 


of 1952 was $287,378,057. That, of course, includes the . 


$100 million or more taken out during the first ten years’ 
of the gold rush. The year’s production for 1952 had 
a total value of $11,276,221. 


Silver is now the first-ranking Yukon mineral with 
lead in second place and gold a close third. Zinc, cad- 
mium and coal follow in the order named. Copper, 
tungsten and antimony have also been produced in the 
Yukon. The principal centres of production are the 
Galena-Keno Hill area near Mayo for base metals, Daw- 
son for gold and Carmacks for coal. In the southern 
‘Yukon there are copper-nickel and lead-zine prospects in 
various stages of exploration and development. 


The cumulative figure for mineral production in the 
Northwest Territories up to 1952 is $56,939,288; but 
this figure does not include the value of radioactive ore. 
If the monetary value of the ore from Eldorado on Great 
Bear Lake is as great as its historic and strategic im- 
portance the aggregate figure would be very large. With- 
out this one mine it is doubtful that Canada would have 
been one of the three major partners in the initiation of 
the atomic age. 
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The value of non-radioactive minerals produced in 
the Northwest Territories in 1952 was $9,033,714. About 
$8 million of it came from the goldfields of Yellowknife. 
But present production is scarcely a drop in the bucket 
to what is expected in a few years’ time. There is a lead- 
zinc deposit at Pine Point, on the south side of Great 
Slave Lake, which geologists regard as one of the most 
important thus far discovered anywhere in the world. It 
is considered certain that base-metals mining will far over- 
shadow gold mining in the comparatively near future. 


The combined populations of the Yukon and North- 
west Territories at the time of the 1951 census totalled 
25,100 people, and there has not been any major popu- 
lation change since then. The Yukon had a population 
of 9,096; the Northwest Territories had 16,004. 


As is to be expected in any frontier region, males 
conspicuously outnumber females except among the native 
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aboriginal races. Among the Indians of the north, the 
females are slightly in the majority. Among the Eskimos, 
‘the males outnumber the females by a small percentage. 
But among the non-natives, the males outnumber the fe- 


males by a larger proportion than anywhere else in Canada. 7° 


In the Yukon, the census figures listed 30 Eskimos, 
1,533 Indians and 7,533 others. The figures for the Eski- 
mos are not particularly significant because the Yukon’s 
very small Eskimo population varies with the seasons. 
The few who live along the Arctic shoreline west of the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River move with the hunting 
into and out of Alaska. At the time the census was taken, 
there were 18 male and 12 female Eskimos on Canadian 
soil in the Yukon. The 1,533 Indians consisted of 734 
males and 799 females. But the 7,533. non-aboriginal 
residents of the Yukon were 4,705 males and 2,828 fe- 
males, a proportion of 62 males to 38 females. 


In the Northwest Territories, the aboriginal popula- 
tion outnumbers the settlers, the miners, the traders and 
the trappers who have come in from the south. The Eski- 
mos and Indians total 10,660, of whom 6,822 are Eski- 
mos. Of the 5,344 non-aborigines, 3,535 are males and 
1,709 females, a proportion of two to one. 


Aside from the Eskimos and the Indians, the people 
of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon are over- 
whelmingly of British Isles racial background. People 
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of French ancestry are the next largest ethnic group, more 
of them in the Northwest Territories than in the Yukon. 
Others include 921 of Scandinavian origin or ancestry; 
532 of German; 374 of Ukrainian; nearly 300 of Dutch 
and about 250 of Polish. 


Perhaps the most startling thing about the towns and 
settlements of the north is how few people live in them. 
Internationally-known names like Whitehorse, Dawson 
and Norman Wells represent populations of 2,594 for 
Whitehorse, 783 for Dawson and 95 for Norman Wells. 
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A Man’s Country 


The largest town in the north is Yellowknife, with a popu- 
lation of 2,724. Fort Smith, the “capital” of the Mac- 
kenzie District and one of the most important transpor- 
tation centres of the north, has a population of 442. Fort 
Simpson has 525. Mayo, in the Yukon, one of Canada’s ° 
most widely-known new mining centres, has 241 within 
the town itself. However, several hundred others live in 
the immediate vicinity of the mines. 

It’s a man’s country in the towns as it Is everywhere 
else in the north. There are 144 males in Mayo and 97 
females; 1,417 males in Whitehorse and 1,177 females; 
1,766 males in Yellowknife and 958 females. Even in 
Dawson, which has been settled so long that it looks in 
the summer like one of the elderly villages of southwestern 
Ontario, the males outnumber the females by 416 to 367. 

To govern vast areas with comparatively small and 
widely-scattered populations is a special problem. Theo- 
retically, and indeed practically, a number of types of ad- 
ministration have been worked out by various countries 
to meet the circumstances of new or frontier regions; but 
few of these types would be acceptable to North Ameri- 
cans. In any case, largely by force of circumstance, Can- 
ada, in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and the 
United States, in Alaska, have developed the territorial 
system of administration. 

Neither the Yukon nor the Northwest Territories 
were part of Canada at the time of Confederation in 1867. 
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Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


The first provinces, it will be remembered, were Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The first 
new province to come into Confederation was Manitoba 
and British Columbia followed a year later. On the date 
of Manitoba’s entry, June 23, 1870, the government of 
Great Britain transferred to the young Canadian govern- 
ment sovereignty over the huge territory that extended 
from Manitoba to the Rockies and northward to the Arc- 
tic. This new part of Canada, much of it formerly called 
Rupert’s Land, was given the name of Northwest Terri- 
tories. Subsequently, the Northwest Territories were en- 
larged to include all the other British territory in the north. 
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Territorial Government 


The southern part of the Northwest Territories de- 
veloped rapidly. By 1905 it was ready for the establish- 
ment of two new provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


But before that the Yukon, already set up provisionally. - 


as a separate district of the Northwest Territories, was 
formally constituted as a distinct territory in 1898. In 
1912, parts of the Northwest Territories were added to 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


In the period between 1870 and the establishment 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905, Canada gained a 
great deal of experience in territorial government, in- 
cluding all the stages of development which precede the 
time when an area becomes populous enough to support 
provincial status. Had the Yukon gained permanent pop- 
ulation continuously at the rate at which temporary pop- 
ulation came in during the gold rush days, it might have 
been a province before either Saskatchewan or Alberta. 
In short, territorial government can be looked upon, at 
least from one point of view, as a stage in the evolution 
toward provincial government, provided population in- 
creases in relation to area to the point where the people 
can afford to support all the normal institutions of a prov- 
ince. If population does not develop sufficiently, the 
territorial type of government provides the functional 


counterpart of most of those institutions in a simpli- 
fied form. 
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Yukon Administration 


The main theoretical difference between territorial 
government and provincial government in Canada is that, 
in the territories, all the powers of government are ex- 
ercised by or delegated by the federal government of the 
nation, whereas, in a province, in accordance with the 
terms of the British North America Act, sovereign rights 
in various spheres of authority are apportioned between 
the federal government and the provincial government. 


The territorial government of the Yukon is com- 
posed at present of a chief executive with the title of 
commissioner and an elective legislative council of five 
members. Elections are for a three-year term of office. 
The commissioner administers the government under in- 
structions from the Governor in Council or the federal 
Minister of Northern Affairs. The Commissioner in 
Council — in other words, the commissioner and the 
five-man elective legislative council — has the power to 
make ordinances dealing with property and civil rights, 
local taxes, the sale of liquor, the conservation of game, 
the establishment of territorial offices, the maintenance of 
municipal institutions and prisons, the issue of licences, 
the incorporation of companies, the solemnization of mar- 
riage, the administration of justice and, generally, all mat- 
ters of a local nature. 


For half a century the administrative centre of the 
Yukon was Dawson, but in 1953 the seat of territorial 
government was moved to Whitehorse. The territorial 
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Northwest Territories 


government itself has only a very small number of senior 
officials. Other officials are stationed in the Yukon by 
the Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the 
Department of Northern Affairs, the director of which is 


responsible for the general administration of the Terri- - 


tory. Other officials in the Yukon represent such federal 
departments as Justice, National Revenue, Transport, Post 
Office and Health and Welfare. 


The government of the Northwest Territories is simi- 
lar in many respects to that of the Yukon; but there are 
important differences most of which arise out of the facts 
that the area is so vast and the population so small and 
scattered. The official seat of government is Ottawa, al- 
though Fort Smith is a local centre of administration. The 
head of the government is a commissioner, who is the 
federal deputy minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. He acts under instructions given from time 
to time by the Governor General in Council (the federal 
government) or the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. The commissioner is advised by a 
council of nine members, four of whom are elected by 
the people of four constituencies in the Mackenzie Dis- 
trict. The other five are senior federal officials appointed 
by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Coun- 
cil exercises legislative powers and makes ordinances 
similar to those that are within the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner in Council in the Yukon. The Council 
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meets at least twice a year, one of the meetings being at 
some point in the Northwest Territories, usually Yellow- 
knife or Fort Smith, the other being in Ottawa. 


Both the Yukon and the Mackenzie District of the 
Northwest Territories have representation in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa. The Yukon became a federal 
constituency in 1902. In 1947 the Yukon constituency 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


was enlarged to include part of Mackenzie. Five years 
later the Representation Act of 1952 provided for a fed- 
eral constituency in the Yukon and another in the Mac- 
kenzie District. 


Formally organized municipal government is estab-. 


lished at two places in the Northwest Territories, Hay 
River and Yellowknife. Yellowknife has an elected 
mayor and municipal council. Hay River has a partially 
elected and partially appointed town board or council. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police are in charge 
of all law enforcement in both the Yukon and the North- 
west Territories. They are thus responsible for the en- 
forcement of the federal statutes, including the Criminal 
Code, and also the Territorial Ordinances. In such or- 
ganized towns as Whitehorse and Yellowknife they are 
also responsible for enforcing various municipal by-laws. 

But the formal side of law enforcement, important 
as it is, is only part of police work in the north. Through- 
out most of these vast areas the first Northwest Mounted 
Police in the country were also the first official represent- 
atives of government and administration in all their as- 
pects. In addition to their ordinary police work, the 
early policemen performed most of the functions of ad- 
ministration that are usually the duties of a considerable 
number and variety of civil servants. Some of these ad- 
ministrative functions are still among the duties of the 
police in the north. 
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He’s a Doctor, too 


Another complicating aspect of northern police work 
is that of enforcing the same law in three different cul- 
tural situations, two of them Stone-Age civilizations. One 
of those cultures, the one that was a joint heritage of the 
nine main tribes of Yukon and Northwest Territories 
Indians, has been partially shattered over a long period 
by the impingement upon it of the white man’s culture. 
The Eskimo culture seems to have been better able to 
maintain its own integrity, possibly because the Eskimo 
culture itself was fundamentally stronger but more prob- 
ably because it was able to remain isolated long enough 
for traders, administrators and settlers to learn the im- 
portance of respecting it. 
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Aklavik Cathedral Choir 


In any case, among aboriginal peoples, who are not 
without moral and ethical attitudes of their own, the 
reasons for some paleface laws are not always self-evi- 
dent. The good policeman in the north must provide 
special types of protection for native populations and 
long-term education and assistance to the natives in un- 
derstanding new ways. 


The courts of the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
are essentially the same in function and jurisdiction as 
those of any of the provinces of Canada, although their 
organization may appear to be simpler on the surface. 
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Law Court 


The senior court of the Yukon is the Territorial 
Court at Whitehorse. Its jurisdiction in both civil and 
criminal cases is the same. as that of a provincial supreme 
court. The bench of the Yukon Territorial Court con- 
sists of one judge, a man who almost certainly has au- 
thority over a wider area, geographically speaking, than 
any other judge in the world. He is also empowered 
to try cases in the Northwest Territories. His territory 
thus consists of more than a third of the land area of 
Canada. 


Cases involving breaches of the law less serious than 
those that would be heard by the senior court are tried 
by a police magistrate in Whitehorse or by justices of the 
peace in the various larger settlements. There are juven- 
ile court judges at Whitehorse, Dawson and Mayo. 


During the past few years, the Northwest Territories 
has been without a permanently organized senior court; 
but a Territorial Court, similar to that in the Yukon, is 
now being established. For the time being, the judge 
at Whitehorse will have jurisdiction in both Territorial 
Courts. 


Stipendiary magistrates and a number of justices of 
the peace have been handling the police court work of the 
Northwest Territories. Under the new organization which 
brings the Northwest Territories Territorial Court into 
existence, the stipendiary magistrates are being replaced 
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by police magistrates, and the system of justice as a whole 
will be almost identical with that in the Yukon. 


The education of children of settlers in the North- 
west Territories is the responsibility of the Territorial. - 
Council. The education of Eskimo children is the re- 
sponsibility of the Northern Administration and Lands 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs. The edu- 
cation of Indian children has been the responsibility of 
the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, but it has been announced that 
on April 1, 1955, it was to be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs. 


The various jurisdictions may appear complicated, 
but for practical purposes all education in the Northwest 
Territories, except that of Indian children, has been under 
the actual administration of the education and vocational 
training services section of the Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs. 
There has been, moreover, practical co-operation between 
the two Departments in the case of the Indian schools. 
For example, in settlements where the Indian population 
is in the majority and the Department of Citizenship has 
established a school for Indian children, arrangements are 
made for the children of settlers to attend this school. In 
other cases, where the Indian population is small, the 
Indian children attend the schools under the jurisdiction 
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of the Department of Northern Affairs. There are in- 
stances, however, where there will be a long-established 
Indian school in the same community with a school for 
the children of settlers. Some of these Indian schools 
are gradually disappearing as classroom accommodation 
becomes available in the ordinary schools. Where new 
Indian schools are established in the vicinity of existing 
schools they are usually residential institutions in which 
children can have a settled life while their more or less 
nomadic parents migrate with the hunting seasons or in 
search of seasonal employment. 

The school system of the Yukon, while technically 
and constitutionally separate, is much the same as that of 
the Northwest Territories. There is, however, one major 
difference; there are no Eskimo schools, there being virtu- 
ally no Eskimos there to attend them. The Yukon public 
schools all come under the jurisdiction of the Territorial 
Government. The Indian schools, like those in the North- 
west Territories, have been under the Indian Aflairs 
Branch of Citizenship and Immigration. 

Three different curricula are used in the schools of 
northern Canada. In the Yukon, the British Columbia 
curriculum is followed. In the Mackenzie District, where 
most of the public schools in the Northwest Territories 
are located, the curriculum is that of Alberta. The De- 
partment of Northern Affairs has arrangements with both 
these provinces whereby university entrance examinations 
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Art Class at Yellowknife 


are conducted in accordance with the respective provin- 
cial standards and certificates are issued to the successful 
candidates. 


In the Eastern Arctic, where the schools for Eskimo 
children are located, there is a curticulum especially de- 
signed for Eskimo needs. Emphasis is on vocational train- 
ing which will be particularly useful in the Eskimo way of 
life. The traditional academic side of education is by no 
means neglected, but reading, writing and arithmetic are 
not necessarily taught in the same way or at the same 
stages in the same age groups as in schools elsewhere in 
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Canada. Strictly utilitarian types of education, for exam- 
ple manual training and domestic science, are introduced 
much earlier than would be the case in ordinary schools. 
Both the latter subjects are taught in Grade I of the 
Eskimo schools whereas a youngster in any of the provin- 
cial school systems would not be likely.to encounter them 
until he reached Grade VIII or Grade IX. The Eskimos’ 
mechanical ability is recognized, and in the higher grades 
such subjects as the overhaul of internal combustion 
marine engines, both inboard and outboard, are studied. 


The day schools for Eskimo children, operated 
directly by the Department of Northern Affairs, are at 
Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Coral Harbour on 
Southampton Island, Cape Dorset on Baffin Island, 
Chesterfield Inlet and Port Harrison on Hudson Bay, and 
Fort Chimo on Ungava Bay. 


Additional day schools, and a few residential schools 
attended by Eskimo children and often also by white and 
Indian children, are provided by missions, mainly those 
of the Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church. 
There are 35 of these mission schools throughout the 
north, 29 of them day schools and the remaining six resi- 
dential. All of them receive annual federal financial 
grants for their educational services. 


Yellowknife is the only setilement in the Northwest 
Territories with a municipal school system organized in 
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much the same way as systems run by school boards or 
boards of education in the older parts of Canada. There 
is a 12-room public school, under the administration of 
the Yellowknife Public School Board, and a four-room 


school under the administration of the Yellowknife 


Separate School Board. Elementary and secondary edu- 
cation are provided in both these schools. 


At Fort Smith, Fort Simpson and Fort Resolution 
there are federally-operated day schools but elsewhere 
education is mainly taken care of by the mission schools. 
There are two exceptions. At the Discovery mine, about © 
50 miles from Yellowknife, there is a school provided by 
the mining company. The other mine school is at Port 
Radium on Great Bear Lake. There the Eldorado Com- 
pany provides the school building and the Department 
of Northern Affairs provides the teacher. 


But there are some families in the north too far from 
any settlement where schools exist. In such cases, the 
children are provided with correspondence courses. The 
cost of these courses is borne by the Northwest Territories 
Administration. ) j 

The biggest school in the north is a 32-room public 
and high school at Whitehorse. There is also a three-room 
separate school in Whitehorse. Schools of from one to 
three rooms in size are located at Mayo, Carcross, Kluane 


Chesterfield Inlet Eskimos 
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Indian Schools 


Lake, Haines Junction, Brooks, Teslin, Swift River, Wat- _ 
son Lake and Elsa in the Yukon. Dawson has a five-room 
public school and a one-room separate school. 


There are five day and residential schools for Indian. 
children in the Yukon and another attended by the chil- ~ 
dren of some Yukon Indians lies just across the provincial 
boundary in British Columbia. The Indian schools in 
the Yukon will continue to be operated by the Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. In the Northwest Territories, eight Indian 
schools and a new one under construction at Fort Liard 
were taken over by the Department of Northern Affairs 
on April 1, 1955. 


There is still another unusual aspect of education in 
the north: resident teachers are provided by the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs at the hospitals in such places 
as Aklavik, Fort Smith and Fort Resolution. When 
patients, whether children or adults, are convalescing, the 
teachers continue the school work of the children or, in 
the case of the adults, take the opportunity to try to make 
up at least to some extent for educational deficiencies 
often due to lack of earlier opportunity in frontier 
conditions. 


Northern Canada has long been a source of inspira- 
tion to artists. Writers, painters and photographers have 
visited the Yukon and Northwest Territories and some of 
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them have produced notable work. The pioneer was, of 
course, the poet Robert W. Service. Subsequently many 
books, most of them factual and descriptive, have been 
written about both the Yukon and the NWT. Good 
photographers, both still and motion-picture, have for 
many years been bringing back excellent pictures of the 
north for publication in southern Canada. For example, 
part of the world-wide reputation of Robert Flaherty was 
based on his great documentary movie of Eskimo life, 
“Nanook of the North”. A considerable number of paint- 
ings of the north, by at least four Canadian painters, are 
in the National Gallery of Canada. Lawren Harris, A. Y. 
Jackson and F. H. Varley have all painted in the far north, 
some of their work dating back to the early days of the 
Group of Seven. During the Second World War numer- 
ous paintings of the country and of RCAF activities in 
both the Yukon and Northwest Territories were done by 
F/L Pat Cowley-Brown and are now in the Gallery’s war 
records collection. 


But these are all instances of outsiders going into 
the north, being impressed by it, recording their impres- 
sions and inspiration, and returning again to the south. 
In the last five years, however, an extraordinary develop- 
ment has occurred. The Eskimos have begun sending 
their own art to the south, and it is so good that it has 
caused an international sensation among artists and art 
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critics. For centuries the Eskimos have been doing minia- 
ture sculpture in soapstone or bone or walrus ivory or in 
combinations of these materials, and nobody paid much 
attention to the fact until the exceptionally fine quality 
of some of their work was noticed in 1948 by James A. 
Houston, an artist who was painting on the east coast of 
Hudson Bay. Houston drew the attention of the Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild to the Eskimo sculptures and arrange- 
ments were made for the display and sale of some of 
the carvings in the south. Such a demand for Eskimo 
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sculpture developed that approximately 25,000 of the 
little figures have been sold in Canada, the United States 
and Europe, often at astonishingly high prices. It has 
been estimated that the number of sales has exceeded 
the number of sales by the professional sculptors of all 
European countries during the same period. 

Here was a new and important source of cash in- 
come for the Eskimos. The only one they had ever had 
before was the fur of the white fox. Mr. Houston became 
a member of the staff of the Department of Northern 
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Affairs, with the duty of encouraging Eskimo sculptors and 
setting up a system which ensures a fair and prompt finan- 
cial return from their work. | 


Indian handicrafts have been sold to visitors to the 
north for many decades. As in the south, the Indian of 
the north has been relatively swift to produce the type of 
souvenirs readily saleable to tourists. But articles of 
sound and often beautiful craftsmanship, for example 
caribou skin jackets in the Yukon and beadwork of ex- 
quisite design in the Northwest Territories, are also pro- 
duced. Handicraft training, incidentally, often has an 
important place in the curricula of schools attended by 
Indian children in the north. In the case of the Eskimos, 
however, the problem is not to provide training in handi- 
crafts; on the contrary, in the case of sculpture at any fate, 
‘t is to make sure that the very great aesthetic qualities of 
Eskimo art are not diluted by conventional professional 
art instruction. 


Eskimo art has the element of surprise about it that 
is highly characteristic of the Canadian north. What 
could be more surprising than to learn that some of the 
untaught Eskimos may be better artists than any other 
sculptors in North America and that their work is com- 
parable in certain qualities with that of Epstein and 
Mestrovic? 
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The north is a land of surprises. From the head- 
waters of the Yukon River may ultimately come more 
power than will be generated by the hydro developments 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Pine Point will likely be 
one of the greatest base metals mining sites of the world; 
but who is to say that other mineral deposits, far over- 
shadowing it, are not waiting to be discovered? Roughly 
35 per cent of the Canadian Shield, the source of most of 
Canada’s mineral wealth, is in the Northwest Territories, 
and only a small fraction of it has been carefully explored 
by geologists and prospectors. 


How much petroleum will the Mackenzie Valley 
ultimately produce? Only two or three oil wells supply all 
the present needs of the small refinery at Norman Wells; 
but there are more than 60 other wells there, drilled dur- 
ing the Second World War and now capped. Meanwhile, 
the underlying geological formations of the Mackenzie 
Valley, all the way from Great Slave Lake to the Arctic 
Ocean, are similar to some of those which have endowed 
_ Alberta with oil. 


There are even retrospective surprises in the north. 
When you walk along one of the quiet streets in the little 
village of Dawson, you can scarcely bring yourself to be- 
lieve that here was once a roaring gold rush city of more 
than 30,000 inhabitants. At Whitehorse, you may have 
difficulty in believing that here is a town, now in its third 
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major surge of vigorous development (it slipped back 
after the gold rush period and again after the Second 
World War) which may become a bustling modern city 
of 10,000. 


So many of the things they do in the north are surpris- 
ing. They are going to pick up Aklavik, the largest 
Canadian town in the far north, and set it down again on 
a new townsite 33 miles east of its present location. As 
this is being written, they are debating whether to load the 
buildings on scows and tow them during the summer 80 or 
100 miles through the tortuous channels of the Mackenzie 
delta or load them on runners and drag them across the 
frozen channels and delta islands in winter. The latter 
seems the more logical idea until you learn that pressure 
ridges in the ice of the channels are so rough that buildings 
on sleds would likely be shaken to pieces by the journey. 


The old Aklavik townsite is low-lying, unsanitary 
and subject to floods. There is not enough drainage for a 
proper sewage system. There is not enough firm land 
for a year-round modern airport. More space is needed 
for an increasing population, which at present fluctuates 
between 600 and 1,500, depending on how many Eskimos, 
who comprise about 70 per cent of the residents, are out 
of town on hunting expeditions. The new townsite on 
the east channel of the Mackenzie meets the requirements. 
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The Future 


In the Yukon and Northwest Territories, anything 
can happen—and usually does. That may be why, in 
the south, it is easy to hold unrealistic ideas about the 
north, some of them too optimistic, others too pessimistic. 
It goes without saying that there will be many develop- 
ments in the next few years, but not even the experts can 
predict all the trends with complete clarity. The north is 
almost certain to come up with surprises that will upset 
some of the best calculations. 


Meanwhile, it is an immense land. Man-made pat- 
terns are not imposed upon it easily. 


Photos courtesy of 

National Film Board of Canada and 
RCAF. 

Reproduction of painting by 

P. Cowley-Brown on page 14 

courtesy of National Gallery 

of Canada. 

Maps prepared by Geographical Branch, 
Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 
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HOW TO USE THIS PAMPHLET 


THE 
YUKON AND NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


This is Article No. 16 in the CITIZENSHIP SERIES of 
‘ CURRENT AFFAIRS pamphlets. 


Read this pamphlet carefully, make nofes and fol- 
low a definite plan in presenting your material in the 
discussion hour. 


The headings in the pamphlet are arranged so that 
you can present your material in an orderly manner. 


Place-names can be found on the accompanying 
map which should be referred to frequently so as to 
familiarize the group with the geography. 


The following questions are suggested for discussion 
at the end of the presentation of your material: 


1. What are the principal geographical features of 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories? 


2. How does the climate compare with that of 
southern Canada? 

3. What are the agricultural and industrial possi- 
bilities? 

4. How are the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
governed? 


Do not forget to make a summary of the discussion 
in the last five minutes of the hour. 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.C., 0.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY, oTTAWA, 1955 
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